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Moonlighting in Waikiki 


by Estelle Hepton 


“ OONLIGHTING” is a relatively new term found in the 


literature of industrial and labor relations, Quite 
contrary to its popular connotation, which evokes visions of 
romance during leisure hours, the word refers to the more 
mundane practice of holding two different jobs at the same 
time—and, incidentally, cutting down leisure-time moon- 
lighting.* 

There has been a growing interest in moonlighting since 
1950, when the first extensive survey of the practice was 
conducted by the United States Census Bureau.” Industry 
is concerned with the effects of moonlighting on its present 
and future manpower needs, Labor sees moonlighting as a 
possible threat to its drive for shorter hours, higher wages, 
and job security. Popular writers emphasize the adverse 
effects of moonlighting on the health and welfare of the 
moonlighter and his family. 

The present study focuses attention on the question of 
worker efficiency. Is the moonlighter a less efficient worker 
than his non-moonlighting counterpart? To find the answer 
to this question, a study was made of hotel employees in 
Waikiki, Hawaii. 


The Hotel Industry and Moonlighting 


The hotel industry is among those industries that invite 
moonlighting, since its operations require more than one 
regular shift of work several days a week. Here the person- 
nel problem of staffing involves scheduling workers for 
regular day and night shifts, as well as for short shifts and 
week-end relief work. The relatively low wages paid most 
hotel workers is another incentive for full-time workers to 
find a second job to supplement their incomes. 

The resort hotel has the additional problem of fluctu- 
ating guest traffic during the year, necessitating further ad- 
justments in staffing. The hotel industry in Waikiki en- 
courages moonlighting for another reason. Tourist travel 
to Hawaii is increasing at an extremely rapid rate, result- 
ing in an increase in the number of hotels in the area. 
With this expansion of the industry, there has arisen a great 
shortage of experienced hotel workers in the local labor 
market. This shortage is felt, as will be seen later, in all 
departments of the hotel, making it mandatory for the 
hotels to choose between two alternative ways of acquiring 
an efficient work force. They must either hire inexperienced 





This article is based upon Mrs, Hepton’s master’s thesis, “Moon- 
lighting in Waikiki: A study of Dual Employment and Work Ef- 
ficiency,” which is on file in the library of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. Mrs. Hepton is a 
Research Associate at the School. 
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persons and train them on the job, or hire experienced 
workers who need little training, many of whom will con- 
tinue to work at a second job. Most large hotels have 
chosen the second alternative ; hence the high rate of moon- 
lighting in the industry. 


Objective and Design of the Study 

The main objective of the Waikiki investigation was to 
discover the relationship between moonlighting and job per- 
formance. Twenty members of management were inter- 
viewed to determine their opinions on moonlighting, includ- 
ing their assessment of the job performance of moonlighters 
in general. Then, a group of seventy-eight food and beverage 
workers employed at the largest unit of the hotel industry in 
Waikiki (HVH) were interviewed to assess their general 
characteristics and to identify the moonlighters among the 
group.” Following this, the supervisors of these workers were 
asked to rank their work groups in the order of their ef- 
ficiency on the job, These rankings were then compared 
with the moonlighter status of the workers to determine 
the actual work efficiency of moonlighters compared with 
their non-moonlighting counterparts. The findings, in turn, 
were compared with the opinions of hotel management and 
with the general literature in the field. 

This particular method of assessing the relationship of 
moonlighting to work efficiency was chosen for several 
reasons, Past studies of the practice consisted mainly of 
descriptive literature pointing to the prevalence of moon- 
lighting and the opinions of management and union leaders 
on the causes and effects of moonlighting. The present study 
offers the advantage of viewing this phenomenon from two 
different standpoints—what management thinks of the 
effects of moonlighting in general and what the effects 
“really are’ as measured by the rated job performance of 
actual moonlighters. In addition, personal interviews with 
members of management and with the moonlighters them- 
selves contributed valuable insights into the causes of moon- 


'“Moonlighting” in Scotland means moving from one residence 
to another at night as a way to avoid paying rent. Some writers 
attribute its origin in industrial relations to labor unions which 
look on holding two jobs as something approaching a crime. 


2 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 30, “Multiple Employment 
and Pay Status of Persons with a Job but Not at Work: July 
1950,” March 13, 1951. 


* A total of eighty-nine food and beverage workers at the Hawaiian 

Village Hotel were interviewed initially. Of this group, eleven 
were eliminated. These employees were working less than half 
their total weekly hours at HVH, had been on their jobs for less 
than three months, or were in work groups of fewer than five 
members. 
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lighting, the effects of moonlighting, and the reasons for 
management’s opinions about moonlighting. 


What Hotel Management Thinks About Moonlighting 

Of the twenty members of management interviewed, 
three were general managers, five were chefs, six were ex- 
ecutive housekeepers, and six were catering managers and 
dining-room supervisors. 

Eighteen of the twenty management respondents said 
they knew of moonlighters among their workers. None 
could say exactly how many of their employees were moon- 
lighting nor could they positively identify each moonlighter. 
Estimates, however, ran as high as 50 percent in one de- 
partment. 

Part-time and stand-by workers were more often thought 
to be moonlighters than regular, full-time workers. The 
hotel job was evidently their “secondary job,” at which 
they earned extra income. Although these part-time and 
stand-by workers usually worked from four to sixteen hours 
a week, many were working a forty-hour week, and had 
been doing so for the past eight months due to the ex- 
ceptionally high tourist traffic in 1959, 

Estimates of the number of moonlighters in different de- 
partments by the heads of these departments varied from 
15 percent to 40 percent for food and beverage workers, 
zero to 50 percent for housekeeping workers, and zero to 33 
percent for kitchen workers. 


Causes of Moonlighting 


The main cause of moonlighting, said the respondents, 
was the need for money. This need, they generally believed, 
was due to two circumstances: the relatively low wages 
paid hotel workers and the family obligations of those they 
knew were moonlighters. The workers with such obligations 
included men with large families, divorcees with children to 
support, and parents sending children through college or 
paying off a promissory note. 

Curiously enough, the other group often cited as moon- 
lighters were those who had no family obligations. Young 
men and women hoping to earn enough money to go to 
school, to travel, or to buy a new car were often among 
the ranks of the moonlighters. Also included in this cat- 
egory were divorcees of servicemen who had no families 
and wanted to keep themselves occupied during what would 
normally be their leisure-time hours. 

In the opinion of one supervisor, the only real reason 
workers moonlighted was greed, lust for money. Workers, 
he felt, moonlighted, not because they really needed the 
money nor because they enjoyed working on two different 
jobs, but because they were greedy for what they could buy 
with the extra money they earned on their second job. 


* Part-time workers work less than forty hours a week, but have a 

predictable schedule within the week. Stand-by workers are 
called to work only when business is at a peak or when special 
banquets are planned. 
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Effects of Moonlighting 

The majority of the management personnel interviewed 
believed that moonlighting contributed to worker inefficiency 
on the job. This was to be seen in four general areas: in 
the workers being on the job and being properly prepared 
for the job, in the performance of his job tasks, in the 
way he avoided tasks assigned to him, and in his relations 
with the work group of which he was a part. 

Moonlighters were said to be absent more often than 
other workers. Here it was thought that their having two 
jobs made them less reliant on the steady income of the 
hotel job; thus they felt less need to come to work when 
they were tired or a bit under the weather, Also, many of 
the managers believed that moonlighting, with its longer 
hours contributing to physical fatigue, may result in more 
actual physical illness among the moonlighters. 

It was also claimed that moonlighters were more often 
tardy to work and sloppily dressed for work than non-moon. 
lighters, This was accounted for partly by the reasons 
cited as causes for absenteeism and also by the consideration 
that the moonlighters often have little time between jobs to 
rest and recuperate and to keep their dress neat. 

In performing their work tasks, moonlighters show their 
inefficiency in several ways, said the management personnel 
interviewed. They drop and spill things, and their break- 
age rate is high. They attempt to avoid their tasks by slow- 
ing down, resting when they should be working, and some- 


times even sleeping on the job. In addition, they are harder _ 


to work with—picking on their fellow workers, being rude 
to guests, and letting their tempers flare against their 
supervisors. 

These symptoms of moonlighting among hotel workers, 
it was felt by some, come about not only because of the 
long hours involved, but also because of divided loyalty 
to two employers. In the Waikiki situation, moonlighters 
were often working for two competing hotels, with different 
guest policies and methods of performing work tasks. 

It was particularly noted by some management respon- 
dents that the moonlighters among their first-shift workers 
were not as prone to show signs of inefficiency as moon- 
lighters on the second shift. This observation emphasizes 
the cumulative effects of long hours. One supervisor re- 
marked on the effect of moonlighters on the work ef- 
ficiency of groups of which they are a part. This supervisor 
had recently discharged several moonlighters and felt that 
the employees under him were more efficient at their work 
and more satisfied with their work environment now that 
they were not working with moonlighters. 

In contrast with the majority of management people 
who thought moonlighters were generally less efficient 
workers, three respondents were of the opinion that moon- 
lighters were better workers than non-moonlighters. Two 
of these had been moonlighters themselves when they were 
younger, One said that he had always worked harder for 
his employers when he was a moonlighter in order to prove 
to them that it was not to their disadvantage to let him 
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moonlight. This attitude, in the opinion of this supervisor, 
was most probably prevalent among all workers who moon- 
light, and therefore his moonlighting workers must be 
good workers as well. 

The second ex-moonlighting supervisor felt that the 
workers who moonlight are usually the better workers at a 
job to begin with. It is possible that his attitude was also 
partly the result of his own experience as a moonlighter, He 
said that he had never felt tired himself; also, he had no 
family obligations and had enjoyed the kind of work he 
was doing on both jobs. 

The third respondent was of the opinion that moon- 
lighters were as good or better than non-moonlighters be- 
cause of their work experience. This seemed to be a more 
plausible explanation for the possibly better job perform- 
ance of some moonlighters. If their other job, or a previous 
job, was in the same occupation as the hotel job, it ap- 
pears possible that the work experience they bring with 
them to the hotel helps them to do their work at a level 
of efficiency above that of a worker with less experience 
at the occupation. 


Policies on Moonlighting 

Management policy on hiring, retaining, and_ firing 
moonlighters differed from one supervisor to the next. The 
hotels had no official policy on the matter, and most super- 
visors and department heads took direct responsibility for 
staffing. 

In most cases, policy was not to hire moonlighters, to 
urge known moonlighters already employed to stop work- 
ing at their second jobs, and to discharge them if their in- 
efficiency was extreme or when staffing needs allowed it. 
Those who would not hire moonlighters at all had the fol- 
lowing reasons for this policy. Moonlighters tend to be too 
independent of the guests and of either employer. “They 
know that if they ever get kicked off one job, they can still 
stay on the other.” Some supervisors felt that long hours 
would naturally result in inefficiency. “Sixteen hours a 
day is too much to be putting in a good day’s work for 
anyone.” 

Among the respondents who felt moonlighters were in- 
efficient workers, there were several who still did hire them. 
“They are often better workers than applicants who have 
no other job, in spite of their being tired and sloppy at 
work.” The explanation for this was that “the general lack 
of enough well-trained hotel workers in the community 
forces us to hire moonlighters who at least have some job 
experience. Otherwise we'd have to hire inexperienced help. 
We would rather put up with some inefficiency by hiring 
moonlighters.”’ 

Among those who had neither a preference for non- 
moonlighters nor a strict policy against moonlighters, 
there were those who felt there was nothing wrong with 
moonlighting itself, so long as it did not keep the worker 
from doing his job at the level of performance needed. 

In dealing with moonlighters who are already em- 
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ployees, policy was again different among the supervisors 
interviewed. Some said they would not pry into their 
worker’s outside activities unless they were very inefficient 
in their jobs. Others said they tried to talk their moon- 
lighters out of holding their second job, and still others 
would like to discharge their moonlighters but could not 
find replacements, or felt they could not justify their dis- 
charges to the union. 


Food and Beverage Workers 


The seventy-eight employees of the food and beverage 
department of HVH were described individually by the 
following characteristics: 


1. Percentile rank in work group 
2. Moonlighter status® 

3. Age 

4. Sex 


5. Marital status 
6. Number of dependents 
7. Years of schooling 
8. Birthplace 
9. Years and months of experience in occupation 

10. Years and months of experience at HVH 

Of these seventy-eight workers, twenty-seven were moon- 
lighters, twenty-four were ex-moonlighters, and twenty- 
seven were non-moonlighters, Chi-square tests were used 
to determine the correlation between the moonlighter 
status of the workers and their other characteristics, 


Similarities Between Moonlighters, 
Ex-Moonlighters, and Non-Moonlighters 


The following characteristics were found to be indepen- 
dent of moonlighter status at the 1 percent level of signifi- 
cance: 

1. Job performance 

2. Sex 

3. Years of schooling 

4. Birthplace 
These findings tend to show that there are no significant 
differences between moonlighters, non-moonlighters, and 
ex-moonlighters in these four characteristics. Moonlighters 
are as efficient at their work as are non-moonlighters and 
ex-moonlighters. Men are just as likely to moonlight as 
women. The three groups have had similar schooling. 
Foreign-born workers are as apt to moonlight as locally 
born workers. In view of the main hypothesis being tested, 
these results tend to disprove the relationship between 
moonlighting and work efficiency. 


> Moonlighter status was defined in three ways: An employee who 
was working on two different jobs during the week was a “moon- 
lighter.’ An employee who used to moonlight at some previous 
time but no longer did, was an “ex-moonlighter.” An employee 
who had never worked at more than one job was a “non-moon- 
lighter.” 
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Differences Between Moonlighters, 
Ex-Moonlighters, and Non-Moonlighters 
The following characteristics were found to be associ- 
ated with moonlighter status at the 1 percent level of 
significance: 
i. Age 
2. Marital status 
3. Number of dependents 
+. Years of experience in occupation 
5. Years of experience at HVH 
In considering the association of these characteristics to 
moonlighter status, several differences between the three 
groups can be seen: 
1. Ex-moonlighters are older than moonlighters or 
non-moonlighters. 
2. Non-moonlighters are younger than moonlighters or 
ex-moonlighters. 
3. Moonlighters are more often married than ex-moon- 
lighters or non-moonlighters. 
4. Moonlighters have more dependents than ex-moon- 
lighters or non-moonlighters. 
5. Non-moonlighters have fewer dependents than 
moonlighters or ex-moonlighters, 
6. Ex-moonlighters have more experience in their oc- 
cupations than moonlighters or non-moonlighters. 
7. Non-moonlighters have less experience in their oc- 
cupations than moonlighters or ex-moonlighters. 
8. Ex-moonlighters have worked longer for HVH than 
moonlighters or non-moonlighters. 
9. Non-moonlighters have not worked as long for HVH 
as moonlighters or ex-moonlighters. 
These differences tend to show that one of the main 
reasons for moonlighting may be the need for money due 
to large families and other dependents relying on the in- 
come of moonlighters. This is substantiated by the finding 
that the moonlighters are more often married and have 
more dependents than ex-moonlighters or non-moon- 
lighters. 
Findings 1 and 6 above appear to be related to each 
other due to the ex-moonlighters’ being older than moon- 


lighters and non-moonlighters. This would seem to be an’ 


inherent difference between the groups, the ex-moon- 
lighters having been moonlighters when they were younger. 

Non-moonlighters were also found to have less ex- 
perience in their hotel occupations and in their HVH jobs 
than moonlighters or ex-moonlighters, This seems mainly 
due to the large number of single workers falling into 
the category of non-moonlighters, and the generally young- 
er age of these single workers. 

The over-all pattern of the findings tends to show that 
there is a fluctuating need for money related to the age 
cycle of the worker. The younger workers who are single 
and have fewer dependents have less of a compelling need 
to moonlight. Those slightly older who are married and 


raising families are more apt to become moonlighters. 
Then, as family obligations are met, the moonlighters re- 
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vert back to holding one job, and fall into the category of 
ex-moonlighters. The additional finding that ex-moon. 
lighters have worked longer for HVH may also indicate 
that, with seniority and increase in pay due to seniority, 
these workers feel less need to moonlight in order to earn a 
sufficient income. 


Comparison of Above-average and 
Below-average Workers 

In addition to comparing moonlighter status against 
each characteristic, a series of Chi-square tests were used 
to determine the relationship of percentile rank with the 
same characteristics. 

At the 1 percent level of significance, percentile rank was 
found to be independent of all the characteristics described. 

These two series of tests fail to reveal that moonlighters 
as a group are significantly less efficient than the ex-moon- 
lighters and non-moonlighters with whom they work, In ad- 
dition, where there are differences between these three 
groups, these differences are not in turn related to their 
job performance. 


Job Performance of Moonlighters 
Compared with Other Variables 
To see if there were differences between the twenty- 

seven moonlighters themselves, they were arranged in the 

order of their percentile rank and compared on the follow. 

ing variables: 

1. Shift at HVH 

Total weekly hours worked at HVH 

. Total weekly hours worked 

Occupation at other job 


or OF PO 


Years and months moonlighting 
Age 
Sex 


dS MCR, 


Marital status 
Number of dependents 
10. Years of schooling 

11. Ancestry 

12. Birthplace 


so 


13. Years and months experience in occupation 

14. Years and months experience at HVH 

Although the size of the group studied is too small to 
allow the use of tests of statistical significance, some dif- 
ferences between moonlighters who were ranked high and 
those who were ranked low were seen, The moonlighters 
who worked less than a forty-hour week at HVH were in 
the bottom third of the group. This may be of relevance 
in itself or it may simply reflect a decision by management 
to put only its more efficient workers on full-time shifts. 

The average age of high-ranked moonlighters was 32.5 
years. That of low-ranked moonlighters was 39.0, with only 
one worker over 35 having a rank of 75 or above. The 
average age of the total work population was 35.1, with 
high-ranked workers having an average age of 33.6 and 
low-ranked workers, 37.0. This finding suggests that the 
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efficiency of older workers goes down when they moonlight, 
while that of younger workers goes up. 

Apparently related to this is the difference found in 
amount of schooling. The average number of years of 
schooling of high-ranked moonlighters was eleven, while 
for low-ranked moonlighters it was only seven, In compari- 
son, the mean for the total population was 9.9 years, with 
high-ranked workers having an average of 10.4 and low- 
ranked workers, 9.1. The two factors of age and amount 
of schooling may be equally important in the determina- 
tion of job efficiency of moonlighters. Those who are older 
and have less education tend to be the moonlighters who 
perform less efficiently on the job. 


Other Findings 


It is interesting to note that the average total weekly 
hours worked by the moonlighters studied is 54.7. Twenty 
of the twenty-seven work more than a 48-hour week, and 
ten are on a schedule of 60 hours or more. Also, moon- 
lighting appears to be a fairly recent practice to most of 
these moonlighting hotel workers; only one employee has 
been a moonlighter for as long as ten years, and another 
for six years. The other twenty-five have been moonlight- 
ing for only six months to five years. This may again be a 
reflection of the recent growth of the hotel industry in 
Waikiki, and the shortage of trained workers in the labor 
market, as well as the growing need for extra income felt 
by those whose main job is with a hotel. 


Moonlighters’ Opinions of Moonlighting 


To assess the moonlighters’ feelings about holding two 

jobs, two additional questions were asked of them: 
1. What do you like about holding two jobs? 

2. What do you dislike about it? 

Responses to these two questions showed the workers’ 
reasons for moonlighting, the limitations placed on them 
because of their moonlighting, and some effects of moon- 
lighting on their dispositions and physical well-being. 

For seventeen of the twenty-seven moonlighters, the 
reason for their taking a second job was the need for 
money. The other ten were moonlighting simply because 
they liked to have two jobs; five of them wanted to “keep 
busy,” three liked the variety of working at two different 
jobs, and two who were working for another hotel on their 
second job simply enjoyed the atmosphere of hotel work 
in Waikiki. 

Several moonlighters pointed to limitations on their ac- 
tivities due to moonlighting. One said that he had to give 
up a lot of his usual sports activity because he was working 
a double shift. Even when he did find free time, he added, 
he usually spent it “catching up on sleep rather than catch- 
ing a game.” Several others said they found much less 
time to spend with their families since they began moon- 
lighting. Most of these felt this was a bad situation. One 
said, “It was either the wife working and both of us 
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leaving the house and the kids, or me working longer. I 
guess this way is better.” 

Among the moonlighters who volunteered an opinion 
on the effects of moonlighting on their dispositions and 
physical well-being, the most common expression was “I 
feel tired at work.” Some claimed this was because they 
were getting old; others said the long hours and the pace of 
work at a hotel was too rough. One often found himself 
“getting cranky at everyone nowadays” because he is so 
tired. Another thought the “rushing around from one job 
to another” was making him lose weight. 

There seems to be no relationship between the responses 
on these questions and the job performance of the moon- 
lighters. Those who were ranked as the better workers 
by their supervisors were just as apt to express a feeling of 
tiredness as those ranked low; whether the moonlighters 
were working on two jobs mainly to add to their income 
or to keep busy had no relation to their performance on the 
hotel job. 

The only comparison of note was that moonlighters who 
volunteered that they felt tired on the job were never those 
who enjoyed moonlighting for other than its monetary re- 
turn. This was to be expected, for if the latter felt any truly 
adverse effects from moonlighting, they could more easily 
stop moonlighting than those who were depending on the 
extra income from a second job. 

A reason for the high ranking “tired” moonlighters might 
be found in the statement of one of them: “Yes, I feel very 
tired when we have a busy day here, but I cannot show 
this in my work because if the boss sees me loafing I might 
lose the job.” 


Ex-moonlighters: Why They Quit 

The twenty-four ex-moonlighters interviewed were also 
asked why they had quit their second jobs. Responses were 
varied: Eight no longer felt the need for extra income; 
six said home problems needed tending to; four said the 
long hours were too strenuous for them; three said they 
became ill from the pace; and three felt they were getting 
too old. 

Those who no longer needed the income from a second 
job had either less need for money due to children growing 
up, a note being paid off, or another member of the 
family getting a job or an increase in salary; or they had 
themselves obtained a better hotel position, either with 
full-time hours or with an increase in salary and tips. 

The home problems of the six who listed this as a main 
reason for no longer moonlighting concerned children 
growing up, husbands wanting more time with their moon- 
lighting wives, and a threat of divorce. It is ironical to 
note here, too, that with one moonlighter who no longer 
felt the need for extra income, this decreased need was due 
to his wife’s divorcing him while he was moonlighting. The 
divorce, he felt, was due to his not spending enough time 
at home. And yet, he claimed he had to moonlight when he 
was married in order to meet his family obligations. 
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Those who stopped moonlighting because they were 
tired, became ill, or were getting too old tend to substanti- 
ate the opinion that the long hours connected with moon- 
lighting are detrimental to the moonlighter. Those who 
were “getting old” felt they were able to take the pace of 
two jobs earlier in life, but with age it became more difficult 
to hold down two jobs. Those who did not mention age 
as a factor generally said that the long hours were too tax- 
ing physically. And those who became ill while moonlight- 
ing are the more confirmed ex-moonlighters, saying that 
the price of an illness was too much to pay for the extra 
income acquired from extra hours of work at a second job. 


Conclusions 


The main conclusion of the study was that the job per- 
formance of moonlighters as a group is not significantly 
different from that of the non-moonlighting employees 
with whom they work. Although the size of the population 
studied limits generalization of this finding to a larger 
segment of the work population, the closer examination of 
the problem made possible by the present design of a case 
study has facilitated an investigation of the complex na- 
ture of this relationship. 

Evidence in the study of Waikiki hotel workers tends to 
emphasize the role of individual differences in determining 
the relationship of moonlighting to job performance. The 
opinion of a physician in the Dartnell study of moonlight- 
ing* appears to be substantiated here. The physician 
claimed that the effects of moonlighting on job perform- 
ance depended on several other factors: the need for sleep 
of individuals who moonlight, the demands of their jobs, 
and their capacity to meet these demands, Evidence in the 
present study serves to illustrate the truth of this state- 
ment, 

There appears to be recognition of these individual dif- 
ferences by some members of management. This is seen 
in the policy of managers not to concern themselves with 
the moonlighting activities of their workers so long as 
these moonlighters do their work satisfactorily. This is 
more specifically seen in the Waikiki situation where mem- 
bers of management in some hotels preferred hiring moon- 
lighters rather than inexperienced workers, because many 
moonlighters work at a level of performance that is gen- 
erally higher than the inexperienced workers, and at a level 
that satisfies the demands of the job. 

Here is a clear differentiation between the maximum ef- 
ficiency level at which an individual can perform at any 
given time and the level of performance expected of him in 
a particular job. Where a worker who does not moonlight 
can perhaps perform nearer his maximum efficiency level, 
his becoming a moonlighter may only decrease his ef- 
ficiency to the level of adequacy demanded by the job. 
Therefore, he is still an efficient worker from the stand- 


* “Moonlighting in the Office,” American Business, Vol. 28, No. 1, 
(January 1958), p. 23. 
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point of the supervisor who expects good performance 
from him. 

In contrast, where a worker who does not moonlight has 
been performing near the adequacy level demanded by the 
job, his becoming a moonlighter may reduce his efficiency 
below this adequacy level. He becomes known to his super- 
visor as an inefficient worker. 


A Comment on the Use of Management Surveys 
to Assess Job Performance of Moonlighters 


An interesting question may be raised by the findings of 
this study of Waikiki moonlighters: Why did members of 
hotel management here believe moonlighters were less ef- 
ficient workers? Empirical data tend to show that, as a 
group, moonlighters are as efficient in their job performance 
as their non-moonlighting counterparts. 

It is possible that the most inefficient moonlighters had, 
through time, already been weeded out of the work popu- 
lation studied. There are many moonlighters within the 
group, however, who are rated by their supervisors as top 
workers. Why, then, is there such overwhelming agreement 
among hotel management personnel that moonlighting 
results in inefficiency on the job? This viewpoint seems to 
be due to the way in which management people become 
aware of moonlighting among their workers, A worker who 
is moonlighting does not become known to his supervisor 


as a moonlighter unless his job performance falters, i.e., a , 


supervisor notices signs of inefficiency in a worker and in 
speaking with him about his poor performance finds out 
that he has a second job. With frequent recurrence of such 
a finding of a relationship between inefficiency and moon- 
lighting, supervisors are apt to feel that inefficiency natural- 
ly accompanies moonlighting. Moonlighters who do not 
show signs of inefficiency in their job performance are 
usually not brought to the attention of their supervisors. 
This experience of dealing more often with inefficient 
moonlighters than with efficient ones may well account for 
the general opinion of hotel management that moonlight- 
ing leads to inefficiency. 

Another likely reason for this association may lie in the 
nature of management surveys themselves. Managers are 
asked to compare moonlighters and non-moonlighters on 
their efficiency. Typical signs of inefficiency may include 
absenteeism, tardiness, sloppiness in dress, bad tempera 
ment, or laxness. These in turn are likely to be due to many 
different causes, one of which is moonlighting. An inquiry 
focusing simply on moonlighting is apt to be suggestive to 
the respondent, making it easy for him to overestimate 
moonlighting as the basic cause of inefficiency. He is not 
asked to assess the other causes which, in toto, may account 
for as much, if not more, of the inefficiency of his workers. 
Thus, the tendency to be overly critical of moonlighters. 

In view of this finding that management opinion of the 


job performance of moonlighters does not necessarily re: | 
flect the actual job performance of moonlighters, it is most | 
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probable that surveys of management opinions do not ac- 
curately assess the true effects of moonlighting on their 
workers. 


Moonlighting and Leisure 


The shortening of the workweek from sixty-six hours in 
1950 to nearly forty at the present time has brought with it 
increasing amounts of leisure time for American workers. 
Little is known about the ways in which workers use this 
leisure time, but some have chosen to spend it working 
at asecond job. Why? 

The present study, although limited in scope, sheds some 
light on this situation. The need for additional income was 
the main reason for moonlighting, as reported by the moon- 
lighters themselves. However, a second important reason, 
not as universally recognized as the first, was the actual 
desire of many workers to work longer hours than the 
standard workday required. For the moonlighters giving 
this second reason, their other job was something to fill in 
their extra time. This was their leisure, and they enjoyed it. 

In the Waikiki situation, it appeared that several con- 
ditions made moonlighting a common practice. First, the 
wages of the workers involved were very low. Financial 
need here was great, thus adding to the compulsion to 
moonlight in order to supplement incomes. 

Second, the labor market situation was such that trained 
hotel workers were in great demand and supply was short. 
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Anyone who wanted a job at a hotel and had experience 
in the occupation could easily get a job. 

Last, the work schedules of hotel employees were con- 
ducive to moonlighting. Shifts were usually from 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m. and from 5 or 6 p.m. to 12. Restaurants in the 
area had similar shifts, and clubs and bars hired workers 
for evening work. A worker could, therefore, take two jobs 
at the same occupation or take a late night job at the hotel 
and a day job in another occupation. , 

This latter condition holds implications for the present 
drive toward the shorter workweek. Moonlighting is more 
likely to occur when a regular daily or weekly schedule of 
work allows for the inclusion of a second job. Shortening 
the number of days in a workweek or the number of hours 
in a workday would thus be conducive to moonlighting. 
If, however, extra time off is taken in longer vacation 
periods, more holidays, or occasional long weekends, the 
irregularity of this free time deters the worker from taking 
a second job. 

These, then, appear to be the main causes of moonlight- 
ing. What of its effects? Is moonlighting detrimental to the 
emotional and physical health of the moonlighters? Does it 
result in a reduction of efficiency on the job? Will its 
growth jeopardize the job market? These questions, and the 
how and why behind them, have only been lightly touched 
upon in this study. It is hoped that future research efforts 
will further delineate the areas of concern in this new 
phenomenon of employment. 
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The Training and Development of 
Nonpromotable Middle Managers 


by John Douglas 


N THE past decade, human resource development has be- 
I come an urgent necessity. Much has been said about 
the poor reader, the maladjusted personality, the time- 
studied work force, the gifted child, the paucity of leader- 
ship, and so on. Interest in releasing potential human 
creativity and increasing productivity for the benefit of so- 
ciety has touched widely diversified areas. 

The general topic of human resource development and 
training holds incalculable possibilities for research. In the 
industrial environment alone, the principle interest here, 
there are many problems of a vital nature. No matter how 
narrow the field of concentration, many factors remain 
questionable, waiting for the support of reliable, empirical 
evidence. 

It was in this setting that research efforts were begun 
to investigate one aspect of human development pertaining 
to managerial personnel. It was hoped that an examination 
and appraisal of training and development methods as ap- 
plied to one defined, restricted group—non-promotable 
middle managers—would contribute some tangible con- 
clusions useful in forming a sound approach to training 
and development in general. To this end, the following 
study was conceived as a first step in finding how certain 
components of training and development are being used 
with the nonpromotable managers’ as contrasted with 
promotable ones. More specifically, the research was di- 
rected toward answering four major research questions: 

1. What is the general status of the management training 
and development activities in the major American com- 
panies? 

2. What is the nature of the nonpromotable middle 
management group (characteristics, incidence, problems, 
and so forth) ? 

3. What are the differences, if any, in the nature of the 
formal training experiences between promotable and non- 
promotable middle managers? 

4. What are the differences, if any, in the management 
developmental activities (such as coaching and perform- 


This article summarizes the results of research completed as 
partial fulfillment for the Ph.D. while Dr. Douglas was a grad- 
uate student in the Human Resources Area of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. A 
complete discussion of the research is recorded on micro-film and 
may be obtained by contacting University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. Douglas is an Assistant Professor in the School of Business 
Administration at Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
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ance appraisals) between the promotable and nonpro- 
motable middle managers? 


The Research Design 


Translating these broad research questions into an 
operative research design required the use of two basic re- 
search approaches. In accordance with repeated appeals to 
adopt the research method to meet the needs of the project, 
rather than the reverse, both an extensive questionnaire 
survey and an intensive case study were incorporated into 
the design.* Since the first three research questions were 
amenable to the questionnaire-type of data collecting, a 
broad survey served to collect information covering. this 
large scope. While the case study also provided insights 
into these matters, it focused primarily on the fourth re- 
search question, 

Actually, two types of information were requested in the 
questionnaire. The first part asked the personnel officer 
for general information about nonpromotability and _ the 
company training program. The second section, however, 
was arranged to elicit specific information from the training 
records and performance appraisals of one promotable and 
one nonpromotable manager, selected at random from the 
files of each participating company. 

Accordingly, initial contact was made with the 748 lead- 
ing industrial and nonindustrial firms in the United States.’ 
Of the 284 firms that agreed to cooperate in the study, 114 
returned completed forms. After rigorous tests were ad- 
ministered to establish the representativeness of the sample 
to the population (with respect to rank and size of firm), 
the data were analyzed mainly through the use of chi 
square tests for significant differences and measures of cen- 
tral tendency. 


‘In this study, the term “nonpromotable” referred to any middle 
manager considered unsatisfactory for positions of greater 
responsibility because of low performance or because of insuf- 
ficient abilities to handle a more important position. While the 
employer's conception of a man’s abilities may be faulty, it is 
nevertheless the judgment that the present system of promotion 
is based upon. 


* At two recent meetings of the University of Michigan-Wayne 
State University Institute of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Professor William Foote Whyte of Cornell University and Pro- 
fessor Gerald Somers of the University of Wisconsin stressed the 
importance of throwing off the chains that restrict the selection 
of research techniques to either internal or external means. To 
this writer, this design attempted to do this by providing for the 
method most adaptable to the need and by viewing the 
phenomenon in both an internal and external setting. 


* Fortune, Vol. 60, July and August 1959, p. 125, 123. 
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This statistical analysis was intended to uncover vari- 
ables, especially those relating to the third and fourth re- 
search questions, possibly associative with promotability 
status. This aim was accomplished and, as a result, hy- 
potheses were formulated concerning performance ap- 
praisals and coaching that were subsequently tested in the 
case study. 

The case study was conducted in a company as repre- 
sentative as possible of the companies participating in the 
questionnaire survey. Extensive efforts were taken to com- 
pare many characteristics of the management force in this 
company with the managers comprising the survey group 
in order to increase the inference value of the findings. 

Then, thirteen promotable and thirteen nonpromotable 
middle managers who represented a cross-section of the 
company’s middle management force were selected by the 
management development officer in accordance with the 
basic requirements of the questionnaire study, Interviews 
were used to probe the appraisal and coaching experiences 
and activities of the specific man, Only after the data had 
been collected was the promotability status of the inter- 
viewees revealed to the researcher for the purpose of his 
comparative study. 

Throughout both the questionnaire analysis and case 
study, forty-two specific conclusions were supported. The 
most important of these will be referred to in the follow- 
ing discussion. 


The General Status of Training 
and Development Activities 

One of the first analyses performed concerned the in- 
fluence that type of industry and size of business had upon 
training and developmental activities. This testing seemed 
especially relevant since the sample 114 companies repre- 
sented the population of 748 major American industrials 
and nonindustrials on the basis of size and type of indus- 
try. The results of this analysis contributed to two im- 
portant generalizations. 

First, type of industry has a surprisingly small effect 
upon the training and development programs. This state- 
ment must be qualified in that nonindustrial firms exhibit 
more experience in certain phases of their programs; how- 
ever, none of these practices is in any way substantially 
different from those of the industrial firms. For example, 
nonindustrials have had management training programs 
and performance appraisals longer and also place more 
emphasis on out-plant training than do the industrial firms. 
In most other aspects, however, the industrial and non- 
industrial businesses show an amazing conformity consider- 
ing that the organizational structure of an insurance com- 
pany, for example, must be substantially different from 
the organizational structure of an automotive producing 
company. 

Secondly, size appears to have no significant association 
with the composition of the training and development 
programs, In light of Trickett’s study, it was expected that 
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rather clear differences would emerge from those findings 
relating to size of company; however, within the size varia- 
tions of the sample companies, this was not the case.* 
Having discounted, in large measure, the relationship of 
size or type of business with training and development 
programs, what can be said positively? 

In general, formal training and developmental opera- 
tions are in an early stage of development. Considering 
that the cooperating companies in this study had to spon- 
sor formal management training and had records of that 
training in order to participate, it was surprising that only 
53.6 percent had expressed policy statements or objectives 
of the training programs. Although companies with more 
than ten thousand employees had these statements in a 
greater proportion, the general lack of expressed objec- 
tives and policies has doubtlessly contributed to the criti- 
cism of nondirection felt by training and devolpment staffs. 

Naturally, the absence of a statement in itself is no mor- 
tal sin. The void in some firms, however, may be sympto- 
matic of a more basic difficulty. Possible sources of difficul- 
ty were located when the composition and nature of the 
programs received special attention. 

The most outstanding feature of this composition was 
the high reliance placed upon on-the-job training and/or 
coaching. If one considers the informality of such training 
techniques and the absence of company controls and/or 
coordination over these activities, it is not surprising that 
company sponsors, management participants, and class- 
room instructors criticize training experiences. In certain 
individual cases, on-the-job training and/ or coaching may 
be very effective training method. Totally, however, the 
technique lacks those characteristics of direction and uni- 
fication necessary for the accomplishment of a specific com- 
pany’s training and development goals. 

Of the formal training that is given, both in-plant and 
out-plant, some differences were found between the indus- 
trial and nonindustrial companies, Not only have the non- 
industrials had formal training programs longer (on the 
average), but also the nonindustrials give greater authority 
to the local staff for curriculum development than do the 
industrials. Regardless of type of industry, though, the pat- 
tern, generally speaking, is to place curriculum develop- 
ment more often in the hands of the central staff rather 
than in those of the plant personnel. 

Other data about the formal training were gathered. 
Many of the findings were expected. For example, course 
curricula in the major American firms are predomi- 
nately management oriented with technical and general 
courses following in the order of their importance. Also, 
it was not surprising to find that most in-plant training 
courses are made available to all the company middle 
managers while the out-plant courses are restricted to cer- 
tain selected managers. Perhaps the most interesting data 





‘Joseph M. Trickett, “A Survey of Management Development— 
The Quantitative Aspects,’ Management Education for Itself 
and Its Employees (Part 2), p. 24. 
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related to the role of the personnel or training officer. 

With the curricula usually developed or suggested by 
the central staff, it was anticipated that the plant training 
personnel might have the responsibility for selecting the 
managers for training. This was not the case. Instead, the 
data suggested that the person in personnel, training, or 
development has little formal influence at any point in 
the selection of persons for training. 

There remained another place where the personnel or 
training persons might exert their influence—the perfor- 
mance appraisal. Specific conclusions of the study, how- 
ever, reflect a lack of influence even in the execution of 
the performance appraisasl. The logical inference here is 
that the training and development personnel exert little 
formal influence over the managers to be trained. 

In conclusion, the status of training and development in 
industries having the characteristics of those in this study 
is difficult to define. Not only is a preponderance of the 
activities such that direction and controls are difficult, if 
not impossible, but in the 20 percent of activities that re- 
main, the persons supposedly responsible for the success 
or failure of the programs have no major influence in 
designing them or in selecting the participants. A function 
so disseminated is bound to yield less than maximum re- 
sults. 


The Nonpromotable Middle Management Group 


To date, research with the nonpromotable group has 
been sparse and fragmentary. There is some information 
that the nonpromotable’s behavior is often different from 
that of his more successful counterpart or that the non- 
promotable tends to be older or that he may more often 
be found in staff positions.® Few of these conclusions have 
been verified by extensive empirical research studies, A 
most precarious assumption from the studies to date would 
be that potential must be viewed in terms of present per- 
formance or that nonpromotable persons are inherently 
nonpromotable. The nonpromotable manager assumed 
importance in this study because he represented a possible 
undeveloped human resource. The data offered the fol- 
lowing insights. 

Of all middle managers in the sample companies, 31.9 
percent are considered nonpromotable by the company 
appraisors if a vacancy were to occur. This means that if 
opportunities were available, these persons would not be 
promoted to a position of higher responsibility. Whenever 
one considers the responsibilities presently placed upon the 
American economy to remain dynamic and growing in 
face of world-wide competition, this substantial percentage 
of persons deemed inadequate for such a challenge is sober- 
ing indeed. 


* Earl Brooks, “What Successful Executives Do,” Personnel, Vol. 
32, No. 3, November 1955, pp. 210-225. 

Brooks, “What Is a POPO?” (Unpublished article distri- 
buted by Professor Brooks in the School of Business and Public 
Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York.) 
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Although other studies touching this area might lead 
one to think that the incidence of nonpromotability would 
be higher in nonindustrial firms® and in staff positions’, 
such speculation found no support in this study. In fact, 
it was found that nonpromotability was more prevelant in 
operating departments (line, primary, direct) than in non- 
operating departments (staff, advisory, indirect). 

If it can be assumed that the operating departments of 
a company make the most direct contribution to the pro- 
duct and thus to sales and profits, the existence of many 
nonpromotable managers in important line positions could 
have serious effects if a substantial proportion of the non- 
promotables’ performance is sub par. The evidence pointed 
in this direction, 

Within the nonpromotable group, 36 percent failed to 
meet job standards. In a company with 500 middle man- 
agers, for example, 160 would probably be nonpromotable 
and approximately 57 of this group would perform below 
job standards. When further analysis of this low perfor- 
mance was conducted, “mixed nonpromotables’’* seemed 
to be the primary contributors to the problem of unsatis- 
factory performance. These men, having once been pro- 
motable, made marked downward moves in their perfor- 
mance ratings over a five-year period. The “pure promota- 
bles,’ on the other hand, apparently made some adjust- 
ment to their fate and remained fairly stable performers. 

Important as these performance problems are, the sec- 
ond type of nonpromotable presents even greater perplexi- 
ties. Accounting for over 63 percent of the total nonpro- 
motable group, these persons perform satisfactorily but 
are rated nonpromotable mainly for reasons associated 
with personality traits.° These personality weaknesses were 
mentioned also at another point when the company re- 
spondents reported the outstanding problems caused by 
the nonpromotable manager. Personnel problems ranked 
first. 

General personnel problems would include those of mor- 
ale, passivity, and other qualities associated with persons 
unable to grow, change, create, and stimulate; and yet, 
the nonpromotable group has no handicaps such as lack 


®*In a footnote from “The Business Executive; The Psychody- 
namics of a Social Role,” in The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 54, No. 4, January 1949, pp. 286-291, the author and re- 
searcher, William E. Henry, mentions that a majority of the 
executives he studied came from distributive (rather than manu- 
facturing) businesses. He says that it is possible that there may 
be variations from the personality patterns uncovered because of 
the different influences of organizational structure upon execu- 
tive action. 

* “Handling Men You Can’t Promote,” Business Week, September 
15, 1956, p. 80. 

’ A “mixed nonpromotable” was defined as a manager now rated 
as a nonpromotable but who has had a “promotable” rating 
previously. 

°In this study, the category “personality weaknesses” was used 
in a layman’s sense. There was no attempt to discuss personality 
and its many ramifications. The category merely summarized 
such statements as: “inability to get along with people;” “lack 
of initiative;:’ “shortcomings in ambition and/or drive;” “lack 
of emotional maturity and insight;” and “personality quirks.” 
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of basic education, ability, or intelligence, which, from the 
questionnaire respondent’s position, retard advancement. 
Perhaps this is the most important but most difficult prob- 
lem area toward which management training and develop- 
ment must be aimed. 

Presently, however, the reactions of business to the chal- 
lenge are open to reassessment, Lateral transfers, additional 
training and development (which emphasizes more coach- 
ing), planned rotation, or no action may not be the proper 
answers. 


The Nature of the Formal Training Experiences 
of the Nonpromotable 


In answering the third research question, the researcher 
was approaching the heart of the study. If management 
training and development is one industrial tool used to de- 
velop human resources, how is the nonpromotable faring? 

For the purpose of this study, the term “nature” in- 
cluded the following seven components: 

1. Kinds of courses (technical, management, or general) 

2. Date of enrollment (only those courses taken in the 
past ten years ) 

3. Size of the training class 

4. Method of instruction (such as case and lecture) 

5. Kind of instructor (such as training person and col- 
lege faculty) 

6. Availability of the course (open to all who desire it 
or restricted to only selected managers ) 

7. Location of the experience (in-plant or out-plant) 

Analysis of these seven components revealed several im- 
portant findings.’ First, on the basis of the first five com- 
ponents, the data showed training to be administered in- 
discrimately when it occurred. Most important, significantly 
more nonpromotable managers never received any training 
at all. As far as these five components contributed to the 
pedagogical environment, the promotable and nonpromot- 
able managers were treated alike when training was re- 
ceived. 

The absence of these training differences has a subtle 
implication. The recommended procedure for developing 
a training curriculum and selecting personnel for this train- 
ing is to concentrate on the needs of the potential partici- 
pants. This recommendation rests on the concept that 
manager participation would be greater if the course work 
is related to the needs of the course participants. From 
earlier conclusions drawn from a study of the weaknesses 
and problems came indications that the needs of the two 
groups differ; thus, the training experiences of the two 
groups should vary. To the extent that this logic holds 
true, the training courses do not meet the needs of the non- 
promotable group and may not be appropriate for the 
promotable group either. 





“The findings pertaining to this research question were based on 
a “matched-pairs” type of approach that minimized company 
Variations in training practices and programs. 
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Although differences did not appear in the pedagogical 
dimensions of training, differences did emerge when the 
final two components were examined, Promotable man- 
agers attended a greater number of courses where partici- 
pation was on the basis of “selection only.” In addition to 
this, when the courses were dichotomized into those given 
in-plant and those out-plant, a greater number of pro- 
motable men had attended the out-plant training. What- 
ever the reason, the nature of formal training experiences 
of the two groups differs in favor of the promotable man- 
ager in important phases. This situation suggests that pro- 
motability and selection for training are associated. 

In the eyes of the company managers, therefore, selec- 
tion and attendance at out-plant training courses and selec- 
tion when only certain managers can attend appear as 
rewards or possible predictors of promotion. Although 
critics of management training and development abhor 
associating training with promotion, the behavior of many 
companies supports the view of training as a reward and 
fosters expectations for promotion. 


The Developmental Experiences and Activities 
of the Nonpromotable 

One of the outstanding conclusions of the statistical 
analysis pertained to the often-used training tool, coaching. 
Promotable middle managers are consistently rated (by 
their companies) as better coaches than the nonpromotable 
managers. Interestingly, this conclusion had the strongest 
statistical support of any other in the study. 


Coaching 


Because coaching, a developmental device, was to be in- 
vestigated in the case study, it seemed appropriate to make 
use of the questionnaire findings to ask why such a drastic 
difference in rating occurs. Two reasons subsequently were 
hypothesized and tested by analysis of the interview com- 
ments. 

1. That a difference exists between the promotables and 
nonpromotables in their definition and conceptualization 
of the term “coaching.” 

2. That a difference exists between promotables and 
nonpromotables in the examples each group gives of “good” 
coaches. 

The first hypothesis found support in the different defini- 
tions and concepts apparent in the interview proceedings. 
The promotable concept was more goal-directed whereas 
the nonpromotable concept did not include emphasis upon 
purpose in the behavior of coaches. The nonpromotables 
mentioned most often the informality of the process as be- 
ing most important to them. 

Differences once again appeared as each middle man- 
ager gave one or more examples of what he perceived as 
a “good” coach in his own experience. To the promotable, 
the “good” coach not only contributed to his personal 
growth and development, but this coach also expressed 
confidence in the subordinate. The nonpromotable man- 
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agers, on the other hand, felt that men who had given 
them freedom in their work were “good” coaches. 

The second hypothesis, then, was also accepted. Both 
hypotheses give additional insight into the reasons for the 
differences in the ratings of the two groups. 

One obvious explanation might be that a definite halo 
effect takes place when supervisors or training personnel 
rate a manager on his coaching performance, Being a pro- 
motable automatically makes one a good coach since the 
terms seem to relate to each other. Coaching may be just 
efficient management and the efficient managers are there- 
fore good coaches. 

The case findings, however, do not support such reason- 
ing. Basic differences occurred in the definitions of the 
term “coaching,” the examples of “good” coaches, and in 
the handling of the appraisal-interviews of subordinates. 
These differences strongly suggest that the nonpromotable 
in fact is a poorer coach than the promotable manager. 


Performance Appraisals 

It became increasingly clear throughout the data collec- 
tion that the performance appraisal is a very crucial man- 
agement tool because the interview provides the main 
means for formally recording vital information about a 
manager. If decisions about men’s futures and their needs 
are dependent, at least in part, upon the performance ap- 
praisal, then it must be reliable for the promotable and 
nonpromotable manager alike. To see if differences had oc- 
curred in the appraisal experiences of the two groups of 
managers, two hypotheses again were tested in the case 
study. 

1. That promotable managers are appraised differently 
than are the nonpromotable managers. 

2. That promotable managers appraise subordinates dif- 
ferently than do nonpromotable managers, 

The conclusions from the coaching hypotheses suggested 
that those above would also hold true as the performance 
appraisal interview is but a form of coaching. In fact, both 
were accepted. With respect to the differences in the ap- 
praisal experiences (as the interview subjects interpreted 
them), the outstanding differences between the two groups 
of managers was that the promotable persons experience 
rather formal but frank interviews whereas the nonpro- 
motable managers found the interviews more informal 
with less two-way communication. 

Strikingly, the individuality of the promotable managers 
was manifested in the interview procedure. Not only did 
these managers evidence originality but also they seemed 
more sensitive to the feelings of the persons being ap- 
praised. The promotables conveyed vitality and _ interest 
whenever describing the process. 

To the nonpromotable, however, the total process ap- 
peared as a burden. In this routine chore, the nonpromot- 
able tended to devalue the total process on the premise 
that most of the points were already known by the sub- 
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ordinates. It was therefore assumed that the subordinates 
agreed with them about the evaluation. 

In conclusion, the striking difference common to both 
coaching and appraisal experiences of the nonpromotable 
managers was the presence of a laissez-faire type of de- 
velopment. For example, the nonpromotable managers 
chose coaches who had given them ‘freedom to make mis- 
takes” as “good.” In another instance, the nonpromotable 
men spoke repeatedly of informal interviews and intimated 
* attitude. 

As in other specific conclusions, the results of weak 


experiencing a “let him alone’ 


leadership and informality were evidenced in the nonpro- 
motable’s lack of two-way communication with his sub- 
ordinates and reliance upon his own “talking” as a solu- 
tion to problems. If a man has what are considered “weak” 
personality traits and does not naturally educe strong feel- 
ings of confidence and respect from his superiors and col- 
leagues, weak developmental measures are not likely to 
have any perceptible effect. They may, in fact, produce 
negative responses. 


The Role of the Immediate Supervisor 


The role of the immediate supervisor was discussed re- 
peatedly throughout the study. Most certainly he is the key 
figure in the development of managers. He is involved in 
selecting managers for in-plant and out-plant training ex- 
periences. He sits with an appraisal committee to assess 
the performance of his subordinates. He interviews his 
subordinates, discussing with them the performance, prob- 
lems, and possible solutions and corrective action. And 
when the formal, yearly appraisal is over, he must imple- 
ment corrections through the daily activities and _ inter- 
actions with his subordinates. 

Granting the importance of the immediate supervisor, 
the data from this study do not look encouraging for the 
nonpromotable middle manager, It is very possible that the 
immediate supervisor is the person most responsible for 
the discrimination between promotable and nonpromotable 
middle managers. Whenever he has the greatest influence 
in selecting subordinate managers for training experiences 
(in-plant or out-plant), he chooses promotable managers 
over the nonpromotable.'! In the eyes of the nonpromot- 
able manager, then, the person who gives him organiza- 
tional and social rewards, the immediate boss, does not 
attempt to improve him through in-plant or the more ex- 
citing and socially rewarding out-plant training. 

It would not be improbable that the immediate super- 


"Tt is recognized, however, that the immediate supervisor may be 
following the dictates of higher management. The company 
policy may well require the immediate supervisors to be selective 
in choosing subordinates for training activities. This possibility is 
somewhat offset, though, by viewing the discrimination source of 
persons other than the immediate supervisor. As mentioned 
earlier, when someone else becomes the greatest influence in 
selecting middle managers for in-plant or out-plant training, 
there is no significant difference either in the type of course or 
the location of the course taken by the prometable and the non- 
promotable middle managers. 
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visor, the important trainer and coach, also discriminates 
in the informal development experiences. After all, he 
finds the nonpromotable difficult to talk to about those 
small things that seem to be interfering with his perform- 
ance or his opportunities for advancement in the company. 
And too, the boss finds the nonpromotable more receptive 
when left alone. Naturally, the appraisal system and inter- 
view process are more enjoyable with promotable man- 
ager for good news is easier to give than bad. 

Under such conditions, it may be very questionable 
whether nonpromotable managers could possibly be im- 
proved. Perhaps too much is expected from the boss, To 
expect him to neglect duties he deems important in order 
to coach may be asking too much. Not all men are auto- 
matically good coaches just because they are bosses or even 
good bosses.’* This means that for development to really 
happen in an organization, there must be an organized 
movement. Experiences alone do not develop managers. 
They must be the “right” experiences under favorable con- 
ditions. 


The Nonpromotable as an Immediate Supervisor 


Considering that both the questionnaire data and case 
data indicated that the nonpromotable supervises ap- 
proximately the same number of subordinates as the pro- 
motable, the nonpromotable manager therefore has as 
much potential effect upon the growth and development of 
subordinates as has the promotable manager. In light of 
this fact and the above discussion, two other conclusions 
drawn from the case study are important. 

First, the nonpromotable managers appear more con- 
sciously aware of the issues of mobility, advancement, and 
promotability in their selection of men for training. Evi- 
dence suggests an opposite tendency of the promotable 
managers although “recognized potential” is an important 
reason in their selections. 

Secondly, nonpromotable managers are consistently rated 
lower in their acceptance of the performance appraisal sys- 
tem and management techniques than are the promotable 
middle managers.*® 

In other words, perhaps the nonpromotables are re- 
sponsible for much of the discrimination when their sub- 
ordinates are selected for in-and-out-plant training. In ad- 
dition to this possibility, the transference of the nonpro- 
motables’ lack of faith in the appraisal system undoubtedly 
hurts its effectiveness if passed on to subordinates. General- 
ly speaking, the nonpromotables do not “take” to the man- 


® Thomas H. Nelson, a partner in the Executive Development De- 
partment of Rogers, Slade, and Hill, New York management con- 
sultants, estimates that few men really coach. ‘There are prob- 
ably ten persons merely transmitting subject matter for each one 
who can really coach. It’s so easy to tell—it’s so difficult to set 
up a real learning experience.” This statement comes from ‘“Mis- 
takes of the *50’s—Opportunities in the ’60’s for Management 
Development,” Advanced Management, Vol. 25, No. 5, May 
1960, p. 25. 

“This finding comes from the case company where an official of 
the Management Development Department performed the rating. 


SPRING, 1961 


agement development system and thus a vast number of 
managers (the subordinates of nonpromotable managers) 
are not being trained or developed. That this situation 
works against the successfulness of training and develop- 
ment cannot be ignored. 


Suggested Changes 


If the pattern of present training and development pro- 
grams is continued, nonpromotable managers are not like- 
ly to receive experiences directed toward their needs. Cer- 
tain changes are necessary to make training and develop- 
ment of real benefit to the nonpromotable manager and 
hence the company. 

First, as already mentioned, the nonpromotable’s prob- 
lems must be identified and considered separately from the 
promotable’s. That means a reassessment of the appraisal 
system as the appropriate tool for this task. Although it 
may work for the promotable personnel, it does not seem 
to be doing as effective a job with the nonpromotable. 
There is even some doubt that that promotables really 
benefit from the experience. In some manner, an effective 
tool will need to be developed. 

Secondly, the training and development personnel need 
greater influence in implementing their programs and 
ideas. Assuming that their education and training have 
equipped them better for the task, the training personnel 
need to have more authority in selecting men for programs, 
for example, and the immediate supervisors less. 

Thirdly, the training that is offered must allow for a 
continuation in actual job experience. This might be done 
through some organized type of follow-up activities. 

Fourthly, the training geared especially for the nonpro- 
motables with personality weaknesses must allow for the 
emotional involvement of the participants, This may mean, 
therefore, that promotable men should not be trained with 
nonpromotable men, Whatever the particulars, certain 
training experiences should be available that will increase 
the sensitivity perceptions of the nonpromotable managers 
with personality problems. 

Fifthly, training must be divorced from promotion. If 
the first four steps were taken, training and development 
experiences would not be connected in men’s minds or in 
actual experiences with promotion. Again, if the influence 
of the immediate supervisor in training and development 
experiences is reduced (especially in selection), it is highly 
probable that training will be associated less with pro- 
motion. 

It is realized that the above suggestions are broad and 
somewhat vague. In an exploratory study, however, these 
qualities cannot be avoided because too much would have 
to be assumed to specify any particular types of courses, 
methods of instruction, and the like. This much can be 
definitely said. Nonpromotable managers are doubtlessly 
capable of making more and better contributions to the 
company and to society. If their potential is to be released, 
training and development must take a different course. 
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